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FACTS AND INFERENCES. 


We are highly obliged to some of our friends for the in- 
formation we are about to lay before our patrons, and the 
friends of equal religious rights, although the duty is a pain- 
ful one. We have, after due refiection and anticipation, giy- 
en the preference to a plain statement of facts, as the best 
mode of imparting our information in the present instance. 
Our reasons for stating facts are, that the record of intole- 
rant proceedings may be preserved, and serve as a beacon 
to those of other times. as other records have served our 
generation. 

It is well known to most Methodists, that our Preachers 
have been very sensitive on the subject of their own rights. 
By a reference to an article in the present Number, entitled 
‘““Tue TrRapITION OF THE ELpeErs,”? we see how nobly 
the Baltimore Annual Conference has acted in its own be- 
half. ‘ 

On the same question of rights, the Philadelphia Annual 
Conference unequivocally declared the sentiments of its 
members by UNANIMOUSLY passing two resolutions in 
substance as follows, to wit: 

*‘ist. That nothing in the resolutions passed by the last Ge- 
neral Conference for the election of presiding elders, §-c. makes 
any infringement on the constitution or restrictive regulations 
of the M. E. Church. 

“2d. That the restrictive regulations, &c. of the Constitution 
do not prohibit nor restrict any changes, alterations, or new mo- 
difications of episcopal powers and duties; provided, such 
changes or alterations do nor po away Episcopacy, OR 
DESTROY THE PLAN OF ouR GENERAL SUPERINTENDENCY.”” 

On the subject of the people’s rights, however the preach- 
ers may respect their own, too many of the members of A. 
Conferences are culpably indifferent. And here we take leave 
to illustrate our meaning by the light of an anecdote. 

*¢ Since the publication of the Repository,” said one of our 
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Ministers to another, ‘I have been a silent spectator of its 
infivence on the minds of the people. I have seen them awa+ 
kened to an apprehension of their title to rights which are 
withheld from them. I have als6 observed how very desirous 
the preachers have been ’to obtain their inherent rights. But 
I have not discovered that many of these preachers have sym- 


pathized with the people when they have urged their claims’ 


to christian freedom.” 

But we come to facts. A preacher who is a member of an 
Annual Conference, requested another member of the same 
Conference to present to their body a resolution declaring 
its disapprobation of this work, and its intention if possible 
to prevent its publication. Blessed freedom of American 
Methodists ! We wonder if this preacher has ever read this 
work, and if he has, whether he understands its writers ? If 
he does, he great'y errs, not knowing the powers and duties 
of Conferences, nor the inalienable rights of his fellow men. 
Alas ! for such mistaken men, they do not live in a country in 
which they can curse us with bell, book and candle! It is 
proper to observe, that the preacher‘to whom the reso.ution 
was offered, is 4 warm friend to this work, and of coarse he 
refused to lend his assistance to such a ridiculous attempt te 
curtail a free press. 

Another Reverend gentleman, having learned the maxim, 
«*Commend that you may destroy,” informed an A. Con- 
ference, that ** the Repository contained a number of senti- 
ments in accordance with his own; he had no objections te 
the principles advocated in the work ; but he objected to the 
inanier of their promulgation. He thought the Repository 
ought not to be patronized.” 

We would respectfully inform that Rev. gentleman, that 
we as much dread, as we admire, the weapons which 
are wielded against this work under the guise of com- 
mendation of its principles, and objections to its manner. 
But what is this objectionable manner, adopted by our cor- 
respondents in their advocacy and defence of principles ad- 
mired by our denouncers? Why, simply, if we may be al- 
lowed to say it, to set out with righteous principles, and 
faithfully to follow them to their conclusions. And what is 
there so very exceptionable in this manner of arriving at the 
residencé of truth? Do our opponents mean to say, that 
like themselves, our friends should abandon principles they 
admire? When the light comes to our dwellings, are we 
justified in folding our arms in a sluggish manner, and say- 
ing the day has dawned with all its rising glories tdo soon 
for our eyes? Or, shal we say that some star of night shall 
yield us light, for we do not like the manner of sun shine? 
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But some of our wise and temporizing ones alledge, that the 
minds of the members of the Methodist Church, are not yet 
repaied to receive the clear light of truth. We would then 
ask, how the members of our church are ever ta be prepared 
to receive and profit by the light of truth? Not surely by 
cringing to the dictation of those lovers of correct principles, 
who would crush incipient efforts to enlighten, convince, and 
persuade our brethren to examine their right to church free- 
dom, and our rulers to have recurred to the divine princi- 
ples of the New-Testament for a system of church polity 
which shall recognize the inalienable rights of its members. 
Perhaps there is not a member of the Philade phia A. 
Conference, who will publicly declare, that he disavows the 
general and leading principles of this work Even Mr B. 
objected not to these principles ; it is with the manner of their 
atterance that he wars. Now it is well known, that the very 
principles which Mr B. admires, cannot find a place in the 
work which Mr B. edits. Permit us then to enquire, if Mr 
B. is resolved, or compelled to exclude those principles fram 
the work which he superintends, how are the correct prin- 
ciples which he admires, ever to be diffused and received, as 
he must desire them to be, unless through some medium such 
as is found ina free work like the Repository ? 

For the sole gratification of Mr B. and all others who 
have proscribed this work on account of the forcible manner 
of our correspondents’ reasonings, we would state that we 
are not so overweening as to suppose that this paper has 
attained to perfection in every minutiz, as well with regard 
to manner as to principle. 'Though by saying this, we seem 
to concede something to our opponents, yet, we willingly 
appeal to the ingenuous reader, in order that he may decide, 
who deserves best at the hands of the people, our corres- 
pondents, with all the ailedged imperfection of their manner, 
or those whose manner it is to conceal righteous principles 
from the people, and to endeavor to suppress a work whose 
only object is to. disseminate principles which our opponents 
themselves allow to be good and true, and by so doing sub- 
serve the interest of our church. 

But who are the principal writers for this work? They 
are not scismatics. They are Methodists of 20 and 30 years 
standing. Would you know their place of residence? They 
have dwelt unblameably in the ehurch from their youth up. 
Would any know their qualifications? Read their commu- 
nications. We appeal to the Repository for its principles and 
its manner. Let the friends of truth read for themselves, and 
we shall be satisfied with their opinions. 

We freely confess, that we cannot very highly estimate the 
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principles of those, whose manner it is to tremble on account 
of the insecurities of their overgrown prerogatives, whenever 
the people are looking into their pretensions. 

We do most plainly and unhesitatingly declare it to be 
our conviction, and that this conviction is strengthened by 
the opinions of divers of our most enlightened preachers, that, 
the people will never obtain their christian rights while 
they set with folded hands, waiting for th General Con- 
ference to bestow these rights on them as the reward of their 
silence, patience and credulity 

To the peopie we appeal : to the people of our church, we 
commend our publication. If they support it, it wi | be their 
faithful and fearless friend. But if they are indifferent to 
their interests and its support, some means may succeed in 
suppressing it—not on account of its princip'es, as is pre- 
tended, but on account of its ** manner.” EDITOR. 


aE 3 CD 2) a 
A CATECHISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


PREFACE. 


It is well observed, that in order to obtain the knowledge 
of words and of things, two distinct courses of study are 
necessary. The grammatical construction of a language may 
be well understood, but the concord and government of its 
nouns and verbs will give us no distinct idea of men and 
things. In order to ascertain the characters of men, recourse 
must be had to the science of biography ; and in questions 
involving dates, the principles of chronology are to be con- 
sulted ; but geography and topography cau only lead us to 
a correct knowledge of countries and places. Every subject 
of knowledge must be classed under that particular science 
by which alone it can be illustrated, for each particular 
science has its own elements or first principles. 

The Mahometan conqueror, Amron, who, when applica- 
tion was made to him to save the library of Alexandria in 
Egypt, answered, ‘if those books were like the Alkoran, 
they were aseless, if not pernicious,” may be presumed to 
have conceived that the Alkoran, or Mahomedan bible, was 
like an Encyclopedia or universal dictionary of the arts and 
sciences. It is only upon asimilar presumptien that the opin- 
ions of those christians can be accounted for, who despise all 
other knowledge except that which they learn from their bi- 
bles. But those who entertain such opinions must be igno- 
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yant of the arts and sciences, or of the contents of the bible 
itself. 

Can piety alone understand the original Hebrew and 
Greek ? Can it translate them into a vernacular tongue, or 
correct an error in a translation ? Barclay seems to think 
it can at least correct a false translation, for he te'ls us of a 
person who actually did so without any knowledge of the 
original. The man may have guessed right, but good guess- 
es differ widely from knowledge. The habit of reading what 
one does not understand, is injurious to the mind. ‘To be a- 
ble to tell who was the oldest man whose age is recorded in 
the bible—who the meekest, and who the wisest, is to ad- 
vance a step in the path of discrimination. But the nume- 
rous classes of questions which are asked, by, when, where, 
and how, have been seldom stated and answered in Cate- 
chisms in such a manner as to link together sacred and pro- 
fane k:owledge, so as to make them minister mutual aid to 
the mind of the learner, Can any reason be assigned why 
the same principles of geography and chronology should not 
be applied to the illustration of sacred history as well as to 
profane? Are not the former class of historians often as 
minute in their notices of times and places as the latter? It 
is granted, indeed, that when Mahomet tells his followers 
that “on a night of power,” he was transported through 
some aerial region to obtain a reveiation, geograghy would 
be of no use to illustrate that journey. But Mount Sinai, 
where the law was given to Moses, is quite within the le- 
gitimate bounds of geographical science ;_ and, so also are 
a great number of other places where divine communications 
were made. The word of the Lord came unto the prophets 
in certain specified places ; nor are the times of those reye- 
lations omitted. The reigns of the Kings of Judah and Isra- 
el, are as proper subjects for chronological story as those of 
other nations. ‘The times, places, and Jimits, of scripture 
miracles, are important items of investigation. For as the 
greatest advocates for wonders will not contend that the 
miracles recorded in the bible equalled or exhausted Omnip- 
otent power—the degrees of Omnipotent power, in point of 
extent or duration above what is common or natural, are 
proper subjects of enquiry. ‘Uhe Miracles of Egypt were re- 
peated no where else. Manna was only, given in the deserts 
of Arabia. The light of the sun was never continued but 
once beyond the period of a natural day, and only in one 
place. Why were not the same kinds of miracles repeated 
in different countries? Or why did they not occur again af- 
ter a lapse of ages? Are the readers of the bible thus. ad- 
monished that they are not to expect that such miracles will 
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principles of those, whose manner it is to tremble on account 
of the insecurities of their overgrown prerogatives, whenever 
the people are looking into their pretensions. 

We do most plainly and unhesitatingly declare it to be 
our conviction, and that this conviction is strengthened by 
the opinions of divers of our most enlightened preachers, that 
the people will never obtain their christian rights while 
they set with folded hands, waiting for the General Con- 
ference to bestow these rights on them as the reward of their 
silence, patience and credulity 

To the peop'e we appeal ; to the people of our church, we 
commend our publication. If they support it, it wi | be their 
faithful and fearless friend. But if they are indifferent to 
their interests and its support, some means may succeed in 
suppressing it—not on account of its princip'es, as is pre- 
tended, but on account of its ** manner.” EDITOR. 


A CATECHISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


PREFACE. 


It is well observed, that in order to obtain the knowledge 
of words and of things, two distinct courses of study are 
necessary. ‘The grammatical construction of a language may 
be well understood, but the concord and government of its 
nouns and verbs will give us no distinct idea of men and 
things. In order to ascertain the characters of men, recourse 
must be had to the science of biography ; and in questions 
involving dates, the principles of chronology are to be con- 
sulted ; but geography and topography cau only lead us to 
a correct knowledge of countries and places. Every subject 
of knowledge must be classed under that particular science 
by which alone it can be illustrated, for each particular 
science has its own elements or first principles. 

The Mahometan conqueror, Amron, who, when applica- 
tion was made to him to save the library of Alexandria in 
Egypt, answered, “if those books were like the Alkoran, 
they were useless, if not pernicious,’’ may be presumed to 
have conceived that the Alkoran, or Mahomedan bible, was 
like an Encyclopedia or universal dictionary of the arts and 
sciences. It is only upon asimilar presumptien that the opin- 
ions of those christians can be accounted for, who despise all 
other knowledge except that which they learn from their bi- 
bles. But those who entertain such opinions must be igno- 
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vant of the arts and sciences, or of the contents of the bible 
itself. 

Can picty alone understand the original Hebrew and 
Greek ? Can it translate them into a vernacular tongue, or 
correct an error in a translation? Barclay seems to think 
it can at least correct a false translation, for he te'ls us of a 
person who actually did so without any knowledge of the 
original. The man may have guessed right, but good guess- 
es differ widely from knowledge. The habit of reading what 
one does not understand, is injurious to the mind. To be a- 
ble to tell who was the oldest man whose age is recorded in 
the bible—who the meekest, and who the wisest, is to ad- 
vance a step in the path of discrimination. But the nume- 
rous classes of questions which are asked, by, when, where, 
and how, have been seldom stated and answered in Cate- 
chisms in such a manner as to link together sacred and pro- 
fane k:owledge, so as to make them minister mutual aid to 
the mind of the learner, Can any reason be assigned why 
the same principies of geography and chronology should not 
be applied to the illustration of sacred history as well as to 
profane? Are not the former class of historians often as 
minute in their notices of times and places as the latter? It 
is granted, indeed, that when Mahomet tells his followers 
that “on a night of power,” he was transported through 
some aerial region to obtain a reveiation, geograghy would 
be of no use to illustrate that journey. But Mount Sinai, 
where the law was given to Moses, is quite within the le- 
gitimate bounds of geographical science ;_ and, so also are 
a great number of other places where divine communications 
were made. The word of the Lord came unto the prophets 
in certain specified places ; nor are the times of those reve- 
lations omitted. The reigns of the Kings of Judah and Isra- 
el, are as proper subjects for chronological story as those of 
other nations. The times, places, and dimits, of scripture 
miracles, are important items of investigatign. For as the 
greatest advocates for wonders will not contend that the 
miracles recorded in the bible equalled or exhausted Omnip- 
otent power—the degrees of Omnipotent power, in point of 
extent or duration above what is common or natural, are 
proper subjects of enquiry. ‘The Miracles of Egypt were re- 
peated no where else. Manna was only, given in the deserts 
of Arabia. The light of the sun was never continued but 
once beyond the period of a natural day, and only in one 
place. Why were not the same kinds of miracles repeated 
in different countries? Or why did they not occur again af- 
ter a lapse of ages? Are the readers of the bible thus. ad- 
monished that they are not to expect that such miracles will 
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be repeated in their behalf? But miracles make only a small 
portion of the contents of the bible ; it contains a number of 
subjects of natural history. They who are disposed to mo- 
ralize or to spiritualize every text, will find Behemoth and 
Leviathan untractable subjects. Nor will the warm feelings 
ofa pious and benevolent heart, give much insight into the 
secret influence of Pleiades. Modern divines will nct be able 
to navigate the ships of 'l'arshish any more than Solomon 
without the aid of ‘l'yrian sailors. 

The Bible is so far from being a book of arts and scien- 
ces, that it seldom attempts to treat of any thing but facts 
and their primary causes. The acts of God are facts ; but 
the manner how he acts is science. It was perhaps tn allu- 
sion to the matter-of-fact character of the bible, as well as 
of nature, that Solomon said, “ It was the glory of God to 
conceal a thing, and the honor of kings to search out a mat- 
ter.” Looking at the works of art does not make artists, 
neither does a view of the works of creation or nature make 
natural philosophers. No more are we to confound the read- 
ing of the Bible with a knowledge of its contents. Let us not 
mistake or confound the relation between the bible and ge- 
neral knowledge. It does not contain all knowledge, but 
every kind and degree of knowledge may be rendered sub- 
servient to its illustration. ! 

We are not altogether ignorant of the existing catechisms; 
nor are we insensible to their merits. We have not differed 
from them for the sake of singularity or novelty. Our rea- 
son for not filling our margin with ch pter and verse is, that 
it seems to us to require no uncommon skill to arrange texts 
so as to make them appear to readers to favor their precon- 
ceived opinions. We have therefore availed ourselves of the 
liberty of taking the truth of the doctrines of our pecu iar 
creed for granted. We think, too, that we foresee ard dread 
the danger of cramping the mind of the biblical student by 
fixing his attention tvo abstractly upon one or two points of 
knowledge, though they may be considered to be of prima- 
ry importance; and, on that account, have bestowed much 
more attention upon times, places, circumstances, and things, 
of such kinds, than they may seem to merit in the eyes of 
those who dwell habitually upon the one thing needful. But 
we do not profess to have attained to critical exactness ; 
aiming rather at approximation than demonstration. It is 
proper indeed, that the young enquirer after truth should be 
reminded that approximation in many Cases is more conge- 
nial to the professions and pursuits of fallible minds, than 
absolute certainty. There is a wide difference betwixt sus- 
pending the judgment and doubting ; yet no two acts of the 
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mind are more frequently confounded even among consider 
e ate people. Let us quote as a specimen of the importance and 
\ utility of the pian of our Catechism, the third chapter of St. 

Luke. Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberias 
i Cesar, Pontus Pilate being governor of Judea, and Herod 
the King being tetrarch of Ga‘ilee, and his brother Phillip 

tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of Traconites, and Lisa- 

nias the tetrarch of Abilene, Annas and Caiphas being the 

high priests, the word of God came unto John the son of Za- 

charias in the wilderness. And he came into all the country 
| about Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance, for the 
i remission of sins. How many questions might be asked on 
) this short passage! Who was T. Ceser? When did he be- 
gin to reign? Who was P. Pilate? How came he to be go- 
vernor of Judea? Who was King Herod? What is the nature 
of the office of Tetrarch ? How were these Tetrarchies boun- 
ded ? “These and several other questions are all relative to 
the preaching of the baptism of repentance for the remission 
of sins ; or the mission of John the forerunner of the Messi- 
ah. The names of all these persons and all these places are 
found in general history, from which their contemporary 
and coincident existence may be still proved. 

PARENTS’ CATECHISM. 
Chap. I. 

Parent. What is the meaning of the bible? Child. It sig- 
nifies book ; and is derived from the Greek. P. What is the 
meaning of the word scripture? C. Writing : and is de- 
rived from the Latins P. Why do we say holy bible—holy 
scripture? ©. Because the principle subjects treated of in 
this book are of a holy nature. P. Why is the bible called a re- 
velation ? C. Because a number of the facts and truths con- 
tained in it were known only to God, and never could have— 
been discovered or found out if God had not made them 
known. P. What is meant by inspiration? C. A communi 
cation of knowledge to the human mind by the spirit of God. 
P. Is there nothing in the bible but what was above the 
power of the human mind to discover. C. Yes—many parts 
of the bible do not differ from ordinary history. P. In what 
does the truth of the bible consist? CC. In describing those 
facts about which it treats as they were without that trea- 
chery of memory, perversion of false judgment, and bias and 
prejudice of ignorance and interest, which are almost in- 
separable from the productions of uninspired minds; and 
also in the agreement between its predictions, promises, and 
threatnings, and their accomplishment. In the truth of de- 
scription, and the truth of anticipation. P. What is essen- 
tial to the truth of description, narration, or history? C. 
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History may be ef various kinds, as political, moral, and 
natural. The first requires time and place, or geography 
and chronology, which are called the two eyes of history. A 
true description of causes and effects, or of motives and ends, 
as far as such motives are brought into view, though it is 
not always necessary to the veracity of an historian that he 
should fully detail such particulars, unless he has engaged 
to do it. P. How long a period is embraced in scripture 
history ? C. From the creation to the birth of Christ is com- 
monly reckoned 4000 years. P. Is there any break in scrip- 
ture chronology? C. Yes. From the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonish captivity to the birth of Christ, was 
upwards of 400 years. P. How is that defect supplied? C. 
Partly from Jewish writers, as the books of the Maccabees, 
and from Greek and Roman writers. P. Who is esteemed 
the best christian writer on this subject? C. Prideaux, the 
author of the work called the Connection of Sacred an 
Profane History. ' 
( To be contimted. ) 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITOR?Y, 


THOUGHTS ON OBEDIENCE. 


Both Socrates and St. Peter are said to have appealed to 
their judges, whether they ought to obey man rather than 
God. The supremacy of the divine authority is the dictate 
of reason, as well as revelation. But though it be true, that 
whenever the commands of the Deity, and of man, shall 
come in contact, the latter ought to yield to the former ;_ it 
is not, perhaps, well understood by certain good kind of 
people, that human authorities resolve themselves under pa- 
rents and laws, or the representatives of the laws, the mag- 
istrates, and that the principle, and habit of obedience to 
God must be ordinarily generated in the inverse order of ob- 
ligation. When parents and magistrates teach, or command 
directly, or indirectly, to disobey God, the moral order of 
the human and divine obligation, is subverted. Then it is, 
that under the most clear, and firm conviction of the neces- 
sity and expedience of the case, good men may with caution 
and prudence follow the divine authority, though they 
should by necessary consequence disobey parents and magis- 
trates. But so important a step should never be taken under 
a supposition that the sovereignty of the divine will super- 
cedés the necessity of restoring the parental and the legal 
authorities. 

The obligation of obedience is first, to God ; second, to the 
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Jaws, and third, to parents—the order and progress of obe- 
dience inversely—to parents—to magistrates—to God. This 
order is founded in physical necessity ; it being impossible, 
however imperious the divine authority may be, that a child 

can conceive of it, or submit to it, before he submits to his 
parents and his governors. Universal experience proves that 
the number of those who can be brought to feel the force of 
the abstract @bligation to obey God rather than man ; and 
do succeed in reducing the conviction to practice, in oppo- 
sition to the influence and authority of parents and magis- 
trates, is very small; and that, whatever may be the me- 
rit of martyrdom, the true martyrs in every age have been but 
a little flock. An age of martyrdom must needs be a corrupt 
and a degenerate one. 

It is by these principles that the conduct of reformers and 
innovators should he tested. If in the times preceding any 
reformation, the will of God was not understood—if religion 
had degenerated from its primitive purity and power, “ke. 
then the reformers did well in not harkening to the voice of 
parental and legal authority, which supported it, more than 
to the voice of the pure original gospel. But it happened un- 
fortunatety for the reformation, emphat:cally so called, that 
a species of philosophical infidelity entered the lists with it. 
‘his philosophy not only assumed, as a first principle, that 
there is no such thing as original sin. and that the first mo- 
tions of the human heart are right, but it succeeded in lead- 
ing many of the friends and patrons of the reformation to 
act as though there were no such thing as original ignorance 
of religion, and that the first ideas of a child are as correct 
as his feelings. All the superstition and hypocrisy in the 
universe were attributed to a religious education. 

This splendid system, so flattering to the pride of man, 
was embraced hy many. Children and subjects were no ‘on- 
ger tobe held under the necessity of taking lessons from 
their accustomed teachers. Virtue and wisdom were hence- 
forth te be propagated by natural generation. “The progress 
of opinion in favor of mental liberty, and liberty of con- 
science, so insiduously promoted by infidel philosophy, neu- 
tralized parental and legal authority. The controversy 
maintained by its antagonists with doubtful prospect of suc- 
cess, this philosophy no longer appeared, as the modest 
friend of freedom; but as the fierce enemy of revelation. 
During the progress of these speculations, generations of 
men had grown up ; and to use the ideas, if not the words of 
Condorcet, Europe awoke in astonishment to find itself a 
nation of deists. Would it not have been more properly said 
that the deists having succeeded in obstructing either the 
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sources, or the progress of religious instruction, until a new 
race of men grew to maturity, ignorant of the principles, 
and destitute of the habits of religion, those men could not 
act otherwise than as infidels? The truth or the falsehood 
of religion has not been tested in the late controversy be- 
tween theology and philosophy. 'The parents and guardians 
of religion were brought under suspicion, or into contempt 5 
not on account of their incompetency for theirdask ; but by 
an assumption of the sufficiency of human nature to discover 
and to follow truth and virtue without the aid of adventitious 
instruction and authority. To this practical and habitual ne- 
glect of the human p-ind, bottomed upon the hypothesis of 
its natural ability, may be attributed the religious or ra- 
ther irreligious peculiarities of the past and present age. A 
child may grow op in heathen ignorance in the midst of re- 
ligious people, and if he is made to believe, as he easily may, 
that he ts the very heir of wisdom, he will treat all who of- 
fer him religious instruction or advice, as fools or tyrants 
seeking to enslave his mind. 

The primitive teachers of religion, while they acted up to 
their obligation to obey God, duly appreciated the princi- 
ples of subordination to human authorities, and the necessi- 
ty of obedience to them, in every case consistent with a con- 
science void of offence towards God. Hence they have left 
us the following precepts: ‘* Children obey your parents in 
the Lord, for this is right,” &c. Obey magistrates.” 
When after a long and severe conflict, they succeeded in en- 
listing the parental and legal authorities in their favor, it 
appeared, that martyrdom and miracles had not supplied 
the absence of education, which in this protracted period of 
spiritual warfare, in which men were called to resist unto 
blood, brad been greatly impeded. A miracle might be sufli- 
cient evidence to those who saw it, that he by whom it was 
wrought was a divine teacher 3; but what unheard of mira- 
cle could transmit the knowledge of religious truths to un- 
born generations, or the multitudes of a contemporary one 5 
who could neither hear the preacher, nor see his miracles ? 
Do we not impose upon ourselves by associating false cau- 
ses with the corruptions of religion? May not the corrup- 
tion, or the loss of religion in any age or country be admitted, 
and accounted for, by aHowing time for a religious order of 
men to die, and another to succeed in their place, without a 
religigus education, or re'igious habits. Admit the original 
ignorance of human nature, and nothing more will be want- 
ing to prove that the state of religion in the middle ages 
must haye been such as history assures us it was. How of- 
ten was the progress of alk education suspended by long and 
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destructive wars ; by political convulsions and revolutions 5 , 
and by conquests which exterminated civilized man, and I 


transplanted barbarians, destitute of the knowledge of let» if 
ters, in their place ? But while we deplore the effects of una- 

voidable events, and of faise maxims, may we not derive 

hope from this melanchely review? It is true, that ages ' 
have passed away, and the church has rea‘ized none of those 

glorious things which were spoken of the city of God. It is 

true, that the eyes of the pious have been wearied with look- 

ing for the accomplishment of the ancient prophecies; but '} 
it is no less true, that the means necessary to bring about 
those ends have not yet gone into operation, and it is also true, 
that all the causes which have prevented their operation, 
have been foreign from the gospel. Had there been a time 
when a fair experiment of scriptural means were made, 
when the whole gospel was understood, not only by its mi- 
nisters, but by parents and magistrates, who had all united 
to teach and promote subjection to the divine will, or to use 
all proper means to dissipate the original ignorance oi the . 
mind, and to promote habits of religious obedience ; had no 
foreign and cruel foe brokenin; and notwithstanding all is 
es this, had the whole experiment failed, then indeed might the 
Ms hopes of christians be much depressed, and they would have 
, some cause to fear, lest they might have followed a cunning- 
ly devised fable. As the case now stands, the fears of a be- 
liever must arise from a different cause. If the world were 
evidently growing more holy, and peaceful, and happy, 
without the gospel, and in proportion as religious education 
is neglected, then there would be reason to suspect that there 
is neither original "sin, nor original ignorance, but at this 
moment there is little reason to apprehend that the faith of a 
believer will meet with any shock from this quarter, P. P. 
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@BSERVATIONS ON THE “ FURTHER REMARKS 
ON SANCTIFICATION,” 





Mr Epiror—tThe further remarks on Sanctification con- 
tained in your concluding number of the first volume, we have 
perused with attention; and are prepared to award to the 
author his full share of ingenuity. In his case of a man sup- 
posed to pass from moonlight to sunshine, or from a valley 
to the summit of a mountain, he conceives that “ neither the 
difference of the light, nor of the prospect, would produce 
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any change in the organs of vision : so with the mind; new. 
facts, or new medium of investigation, make no change in 
its capacity to understand a subject.” What is the author’s 
meaning here? Does he refer to imparting new strength to 
the intejlectual faculties, so that an originatly dull genius 
becomes an apt one? If this be his meaning, we agree with 
him. But if he mean that the knowledge of any new facts 
does not put any one question whatever, within the easy con- 
trol of the human mind, which before this knowledge was 
gained, was placed beyond its capacity to manage ; we most 
decidedly dissent from him. In this latter sense, so far from 
the position being universally true, that it is generally erro- 
neous. It is not true in arithmetic—in natural philosophy— 
in chymistry—in physiology—in morals—in divinity. We 
deem it unnecessary to exemplify in all, or any, of these de- 
partments, which we could easily do, were it necessary. 
But a word on the other part of the comparison. Suppose a 
man. in possession of fire arms, to see an animal, by moon- 
light, at a distance from him, whi h he judges to be a lion. 
He would consider with himself, that should the animal .ap- 
proach him, while under this impression of its character, it 
would be his duty to shoot it. He remained, however, in the 
same situation until sunrise ; when he found it to be a man. 
With the light which he had in his former condition, had this 
animal approached him, he would have deemed it his duty to 
endeavor to dispatch it from life. In his latter circumstan- 
ces, he would probably consider it his duty to offer to the 
same animal the hand of friendship, as an individual of the 
sae species with himself. To apply the principle involved 
in this case to theological subjects. ‘Thefe have been many 
men endowed with a large portion of science, who consider- 
ed ‘experimental religion as being nearly enthusiasm ; and 
under the influence of this persuasion, deemed it to be their 
duty to exert the utmost of their powers to oppose and dis- 
credit it among men. But these same individuals have be- 
come converted by being made acquainted with additional 
* facts,” and by having the light of the spirit of God reflect- 
ed upon their minds by its operation upon their hearts ; and 
then saw that the new birth was something different from 
bapitsm or superstition. In such cases, we can easily suppose 
that their intellectual faculties were not strengthened upon 
subjects of general science ; and yet, are they so far influ- 
enced and rectified, in reference to the subject in question ; 
that they are saved from error with respect to it, as a gene- 
ral question of fact. Upon this question, then, their intellec- 
inal faculties we should suppose are fully sanctified. For 
whenever the judgment determines on any question in con- 
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formity to truth, wherein one’s duty is involved as a chris- 
tian, therein has taken place, all the intellectual sanctilica- 
tion, which is requisite relative to that subject for the time 
being ; and it is only farther necessary relative to such item, 
that the mind abide in such judgment and practice on it. 
For we presume that © mental sanctification” in any scrip- 
tural or theological sense of the phrase, can hardly be sup- 
posed to imply necessarily such a strengthening of intellec- 
tual faculties, as shall prevent them from erring on any 
question of genera} science which does not in any sense in- 
volve christian duty, or morality. And we should think our-. 
selves entitled to conclude (if some parts of his farther re- 
marks did not appear to be inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion) that our author agrees with usin this sentiment, as he 
has not objected to our definition of what we supposed to be 
his meaning by * mental sanctification” im our former pa- 
per, which runs thus: * by the sanctification of our intellec- 
tual faculties,’ ‘ we-suppose he means such an exercise of 
them in acquiring and exercising the knowledge of one’s du- 
ty as a christian, as shall prevent him from deviating from 
his duty through ignorance.’ 

But what does the author mean by christian experience 
not being self-evident ? We think that christian experience, 
and every other sort of experience, as matters of fact, dis- 
cerned through the senses, or by consciousness, must be mat- 
ters self-evident to the mind as matters of fact, or they can 
never be made evident to it. For instance, Iam conscious that 
I see an object before me, which appears white, and which by 
common consent, those with whom I have been conversant 
have agreed to call paper. Now all the reasoning that could 
be brought to bear upon the subject could never make the 
fact that such an object does appear before my eyes, more 
evident than it already is, without one argument. 

But the question whether or not, it isrightly called paper, 
would be open for investigation. 

And so, of all other facts which the mind clearly perceives, 
through the medium of either external sense, or internal con- 
sciousness. In a case of religious experience, the mind say, 


was, at one time, conscious of a deep feeling of remorse and ° 


mental anguish. ‘These subside, and to them succeed a con- 


sciousness of peace and mental repose. Now if these feelings. 


are not self-evident, they can never be made evident. What 
is there, then, in religious experience, which. is some- 
times, perhaps frequently, if not generally, not self evident ? 
It is this : whether the things, of which the young christian 
is conscious, be at one with a sownd evangelical conversion 


of the soul to God. And even this question is put to rest with. 
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some, we incline to think, and perhaps not a few, by that joy 
and assurance of faith, which the spirit of adoption sent forth 
into their hearts gives, while he “ cryeth abba father.”’ That 
« incipient experience in religion’? (and more mature expe- 
rience in religion too) as well as every thing else, is rather 
calculated to produce a conviction upon the mind of its igno- 
yance and liability to err, than to elevate it above the neces- 
sity of elementary instruction ;” is a sentiment in which we 
most cordially concur. But at the same time, we must main- 
tain that even this has no tendency to induce the mind te 
doubt of the matter of fact of which it is conscious: but only 
of the character which should be ascribed to it. For if it 
should have a tendency to induce the mind to doubt the mat- 
ter of fact in question, we do not see how its scepticism 
would ever be cured. In this sentiment, we presume, nay we 
doubt not, we have the happiness to agree with our author, 
from the views he has taken of the case of the blind man in the 
gospel, whe was miraculously restored to sight But we beg 
leave here to remark, that the author has greatly mistaken 
us if he supposes that any thing which we have written was 
designed to undervalue, or represent as useless, elementary 
instruction, whether addressed to young or to old christians. 
We only meant to question whether a formal application of 
elementary truths be the only way in which the human mind 
can be saved from ignorance and error, in reference to the 
topic of experimental and practical godliness. We did sup- 
pose, and we do yet suppose, that there might be, and really 
ts, some light imparted to the mind im the day of conversion, 
and thro’ the period o! religious experience in general, which 
has a tendency to correct its errors, and to give it a fair and 


full view of the truth of vital godliness, by the divine influence. 


of the holy spirit of God in his gracious operations in sanc- 
tifying the human heart. And that, therefore, as the heart 
becomes sanctified there is exerted, necessarily, an influence 
upon the mind, whose tendency is to rectify its judgment on 
the great essential points of christian duty. This topic may 
be profitably contemplated under the following view: We 
‘will suppose the case of a man who was well read in chris- 
tian theology in general, before he was evangelicaily con- 
verted to God ; but was by no means clear upon some points 
of christian divinity until the spirit of God brought them 
home to his heart, and to his understanding. Now why did 
not an application of the elementary principles of the gospel 
to his intellect produce all that conviction of their truth, 
symmetry, and glory, which he afterwards discerned in them, 
before the spirit of God brought them home to his heart, 
and caused them to eradiate his understanding? If all the 
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evidence by which their truth, and characters of excellence 
are made known to the mind, be in the elementary princi- 
ples themselves, ought they not to have produced this effect? 
But perhaps it will be said that ‘* there are no additional 
principles made known to the mind beside those which it had 
been taught through the medium of the senses ;” grant it. 
Because the system of gospe! truth is complete, and every 
part of it revealed in the sacred scriptures. But are not 
these truths now viewed in another, and a new light? And 
is not the cause that produced this effect a puritier of the 
mind from ** ignorance and error?” And if it be so, is not 
the following sentiment too strong? “ The mind is purified 
from ignorance and error by the knowledge and application 
of elementary truths, and this is the only way under heaven 
by which it can be thus saved ?”’ Should it be said that * in 
the case which we have supposed, in the conversion of the 
man above stated, they are only elementary truths which 
were applied ;”’—we ask by what power were they applied, 
and made appear in so different a light, and so efficient for 
salvation! Was ita power intrinsic or extrinsic? If in- 
trinsic, why did they not have the same effect before? If 
extrinsic—is not this extrinsic power, or evidence, if you 
please, a co-operative cause with those elementary princi- 
ples, in purifying the mind in such a case from ignorance 
and error? Whether the application which we formerly 
made of the passage “ whatsoever maketh manifest is light,” 
‘*may not lead some of our unwary readers to confound 
light and heat,’”? we cannot presume to say; we are, how- 
ever, prepared to say, by way of counteracting such an a- 
buse of our use of the passage, that we meant it of evidence 
addressed to the understanding, from a sound experience of 
the grace of God operating upon the heart. What the author 
has said of religious experience with respect to the cases of 
persons who ‘ by a comparison of their past and present 
feelings, were convinced that the love of God was shed a- 
broad in their hearts ; and that if they had then been suita- 
bly instructed, they might have retained and enjoyed the 
witness of the spirit :°”? we have a word to say. With an al- 
teration of one or two words, we are prepared to answer the 
question contained in the appeal, in the affirmative. The 
first phrase we would have aitered is this : 'The love of God 
shed abroad in the heart. The phrase shed abroad seems to 
us stronger than any contained in any case within the range 
of the appeal, which we can remember at present. We think 
we have heard of some, who spoke of feeling the love of God 
in their hearts, but we do not remember a case in which it 
was said to be shed abroad. The second phrase is, retained 
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the witness of the spirit.’”? Instead of retained, put, they 
would have altained, and enjoyed the witness of the spirit ; 
and we could answer, we think, in the affirmative. « That 
the mind, like the eye, may be overpowered in given 
cases, With too great a number of objects ,”? we have no 
doubt, but that it can be overpowered “ with too much light,” 
when that light is the evidence of truth, we are not so fully 
assured. 

In the concluding paragraph of our author’s “ further re- 
marks,” he expresses himselfin the following words, ‘The 
remarks of our candid critic do not convince us that the op- 
eration of the grace of God upon the human heart in reli- 
gious experience, directly and immediately affects the intel- 
lectual faculties, so as perceptibly to expand or to strength- 
en them; though it would be strange indeed, if it did not 
give them new material and medium for their operation.” 
We in turn ave inclined tc believe, that the grace of God, 
operating upon the human heart, in religious experience, 
not only gives the intellectual faculties ‘new material and 
medium for their operation,” by furnishing the mind with a 
new train of ideas, arising from a new train of feelings and 
enjoyments, of which it is conscious ; affording it brighter 
and more enlarged views of the great truths of vital godli- 
ness ; but also, therebv leads it to make new combinations 
of these ideas with others ; which naturally leads to a rec- 
tified judgment on the subject of vital religion. And thougi: 
this new train of ideas is awakened, or produced in the 
mind, through the medium of consciousness, yet this takes 
not off from the grace of God being the essential source of it. 
And although this grace may not operate ‘directly or im- 
mediately,” on the intellectual faculties ; yet, we presume, 
it operates immediately or directly, on the soul, the centre, 
principle, or substratum, of all the intellectual, as well as 
moral faculties ; and the effect on the intellectual faculties 
for which we contend, seems to us to be the natural, common, 
if uot necessary, result in all healthy minds of that grace up- 
on the moral faculties or heart. And therefore, as intellec- 
tual sanctification, in any scriptural and theological sense 
of the word with which we are acquainted, implies such a 
degree of light afforded to the inte‘lectual faculties of man, 
as shall prevent him from swerving from his duty through 
ignorance or error ; so far as the rectification of judgment, 
of which we have spoken, is an invariable consequence * of 
the operation of the grace of God upon the human heart in 
religious experience,” a degree of mental sanctification is 
the invariable concomitant or effect of the operation of that 
grace in such experience. 
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Hence a certain degree of mental santification is the in- 
variable attendant on “ the operation of the human grace of 
God upon the human heart in religious experience ;*’ as in- 
variably so as effects follow from their causes; and is se- 
cured by the operation of the essential laws of the human 
mind. hus every degree of our intellectual sanctification is 
not effectuated by a “literary apparatus.” And here we 
would beg leave to ask the author, upon what ground he calls 
the expanding and strengthening the intellectuai faculties” 
in an abstract point of view, without being limited to acts 
of judgment with respect to christian duty according to the 
gospel of Christ, intellectual sanctification? If a man’s 
judgment, concerning his duty as a christian, be according 
to the gospel of Christ, whether he be a sownd or abie logi- 
cian in theological speculations, or on subjects in general, 
or not, so far as his judgment on questions of christian duty 
is correct according to the gospel standard 3 his intellectu- 
al faculties, we should conceive, are sanctified, whether he 
have special facilities in reasoning on christian theology or 
not. Not to mention his want of capacity to reason #s a ma- 
thematician, on mathematical questions; as a metaphy- 
sician, on metaphysical questions; asa natural philo- 
sopher, on questions of philosophy, &c. &c. &c. we are 
not sure that a man, with strong common sense. views of 
the gospel, is not as apt to be correct in his judgment of 
christian duty as an able logician is, generally, in the prac- 
tical occurrences of life. We should like to know upon what 
authority the author feels himself justified in applying the 
term sanctification to the strengthening and expanding the 
intellectual faculties of man ina general point of view, with- 
out confining it to the points of acquiring and exercising the 
know!edge of his duty as a christian, according to the stand- 
ard of the gospel of Jesus Christ? And we would further 
ask him, supposing the understanding of a christian, (for 
the sake of i‘lustration) to acquire the perfect know'edge of 
the full measure of his duty in a!l cases, according to the 
standard of the gospel ; whether any expansion of mind, or 
strengthening of his intellectual faculties beyond this point, 
on any one subject whatever, would be entitled to be denomi- 
nated “mental sanctification,” in any scriptural sense of the 
word, or in any theological application of the term ? Befors 
we draw to a close, we beg leave to acknowledge through 
you, Mr Editor, our obligations to the author, for some 
views with which he has favored us in the range of his ob- 
servations on this subject, which we conceive to be highly 
valuable and important, in the investigation of theo/ogical 
as well as philosophical questions ; and we hope he will not 
have cause to regret having noticed any observations of 
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ours, which in strictness, perhaps, he might have passed 
over in silence; and that he will excuse the freedom we 
have taken in the above observations ; as nothing can be 
more agreeable toa genius such as his, than to see all 
questions undergo the most rigid and free investigation, ful- 
ly aware that truth has nothing to fear from temperate and 
full discussion. And this he has virtually assured us in his 
further remarks, is the fact, with respect to the present sub- 
ject. PHILO NOMOS. 


ED SY TD ot 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
ANIMADVERSIONS ON «AN EARNEST APPEAL.” 


Mr Editor—~“* A Lay Member,” in the last number of vol. 
f. seems to have taken up an incorrect notion respecting the 
conduct and condition of the Local Preachers. There are 
certain L. Preachers on this side of the mountain, who be- 
lieve that they are entitled of right to a voice in making and 
altering the laws by which they are to be governed, and al- 
so aright to be judged by their peers; but they have not 
been ** clamorous.”? When the G. Conference voluntarily 
gave them one of those rights, without being directly asked 
to bestow either of them, it seemed unreasonable not to ac- 
cept it. “A Lay Member’ has stated the case nearly in the 
same manner as we have heard that other private members 
do view it. We are ata loss to conjecture how he, and 
others, could have been led to suppose, that the members 
suffered any privation “ in the little of the preacher-making 
power they before had.” It is ** provided, that no preacher 
shall be licenced (by the L. Preachers’ Conference) without 
being first recommended by the Quarterly Mveting Con- 
ference of the circuit or station to which he belongs. The 
preacher-making power, which the G. Conference has con- 
ferred upon the L. preachers, is rather negative, than posi- 
dive ; rather confirmatory, than recommendatory ; and is it 
not reasonable, that while the L. preachers cannot make a 
preacher without the consent of the members, and the Quar- 
terly-meeting Conference, they should have some negative in 
the choice of the members of their own order? The Q. M. 
Conferences, as is well known, almost always consist of a 
majority of class leaders, all of whom, are appointed by the 
'T. preachers, and subject to be changed by them. We mean 
no reflection upon either, when we say that the latter, are 
dependant upon the former, as every body must know, that 
he, who has power to change the majority of a conference, 
can govern it. How was it possible for those L. preacherss 
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who reflected upon the manner in which the T. Preachers 
may influence, or affect the majority of the Q. M. Confer- 
f ences, to be contented, to be judged by such a court? Their 
E judges were not independent ; they did not hold their office 
: during good behavior ; but during the will of the executive. 

‘The best man under heaven is unfit for a judge, if he is 

conscious, that he is dependant upon the will of another for 
¢ his office. Alay member is mistaken in saying that L. 
preachers are «raised a grade higher than the people ;” they af 
are now for the first time raised to an equality in privilege .q 
with them, being like them entitled to an impartial trial be- 
fore their peers, instead of dependant judges, as heretofore. F 
No one knows so well where the shue pinches, as he who q 

wears it. This was no “ nominal change” to L. preachers. ; 
A part of the vaiue of the ‘ Legislative prerogative” to 
them consists in the security it would give them in the en- 
joyment of this real change. ) 

For the information of ‘a lay member,” it may be pro- 

per to state, that the petition from L. preachers to the G. 
fh Conference came from the west, and that neither the peti- : 
¥ tioners, nor the contents of the petition are known to those | ‘ 
e on this side of the mountain. We wish him -to know, like- 

wise, that the change is so displeasing to many L, preachers, 

that they will not make an experiment of the new order of 

things, and that it is doubtful what its fate may be in the 

next G. Conference. These remarks may suflice to correct 

snisconceptions. A LOCAL PREACHER. 
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POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO REFORM CONSIDERED. 


Mr Editor.—In our former communication to you we 
took a compendious view of some of the radical defects of our 
Church Government. We now propose to notice some pop- 
ular objections to reform. It has been objected that a lay 
delegation would destroy the itinerancy’ This objection 
must rest upon the supposition that a majority of our mem- f 
bers are unfavorable to an itinerant ministry. This we pre- 
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sume not to be the fact, and confidently believe that a very 
‘ vast majority of the Methodists of the United States are de- 
cidedly in favor of itinerancy, and would, if they were re- 
presented in the General Conference, be decidedly hostile to 
any proposition which would go to endanger the itinerant 
plan. This objection, therefore, should be dismissed from 
the question. Another objection urged against a lay delega- 
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tion is, the insurmountable difficulty of choosing a lay rep 
resentation to the General Conference. This difficulty is 
more serious to the lovers of domiyion than to the people ; for 
we conceive several modes might be resorted to, to accom- 
‘plish so desirab'e an object. The following one appears to us 
to be the most feasible. Let each circuit and station of each 
annual conference choose an elector at the last quarterly 
meeting of said circuit or station, preceding the meeting of 
the General Conference, and let the electors so chosen 
meet at some convenient place and appoint a lay-representa- 
tion equal in number to the representatives of the annual 
conference in whose bounds they assemble. Will it be said 
that the members of the different circuits will not have an 
opportunity of voting for these electors? We reply, let it be 
the duty of the preachers having charge to notify the people 
of the day of election, and if they neglect to attend such elec- 
tion which will oniy take place once in four years, they will 
be left without excuse and cannot complain. Shall we be 
told that this plan would swell the number of representatives 
in the General Conference to an inconvenient extent. We 
again reply, reduce the present number of representatives of 
the annual conferences one half; and supply their places 
with lay delegates. A third objection is that the proposed 
amendment would produce electioneering, &c. This objection 
like all the others is generally urged by the preachers; but 
a few moments consideration will silence and put it to flight. 
The proposed plan will offer no inducements for electioneer- 
ing, as no emolument and but little distinction will follow 
any appointment under it, therefore none but very ambitious 
men would take extraordinary pains to receive such an ap- 
pointment, and we hope there are but few men among the 
membership who would sacrifice principle at the altar of 
ambition. Admitting however that electioneering should be 
the result in some instances, would it make matters worse 
than they are at present? We venture to hazard the opin- 
ion that there is more electioneering carried on at some of 
the annual conferences than possibly could be resorted to at 
the electoral colleges of the laity. Inthe former an intimate 
acquaintance subsists among the members ; in the latter 
the members must necessarily, in many instances, be entire- 
ly unacquainted with each other ; therefore more facilities 
for electioneering, and greater temptations to it, exist in that 
body than in this; for men will not be apt to attempt to 
electioneer with strangers, whose sentiments and weak sides 
they are entirely unacquainted with. This objection comes 
with a poor grace from the ministry, for two reasons—first, 
because they are interested to sustain their own power ; 
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and secondly, because they practice the very system ef elec- 
tioneering which they pretend to deprecate. Look, for ex- 
ample, at ‘the acts of some men, in the last G. conference, 
who, to keep power in their own hands, carried about a pa- 
per to the lodgings of the preachers, and induced a number 
of inexperienced young men to sign the paper, pledging 
themselves to vote in the conference for the repeal of a law 
which they had passed by a majority of two thirds. By this 
artifice they obtained, we believe, a repeal of the law, 
which went to curtail the power of the bishops. A fourth 
objection is, that the laity, being local, would have local 
prejudices, and would not legislate for the general good. 
This is an insult to common sense. We would beg leave to 
enquire of these objectors, whether they suppose that all vir- 
tue, all talents, all consideration, and all correct judgment, 
have been committed to the preachers, and that the members 
of our societies have no experience to bring into a conven- 
tion of both ministers and people? It strikes us, and we 
think we speak the language of reason when we say, that we 
believe it to be absolutely necessary, that both preachers 
and people should be represented in a government formed 
for the regulation of both. Itinerants can give information 
upon itinerancy; and local men would, we suppose, best 
understand local interests. Why have the preachers so con- 
temptible an opinion of the lay-members of the church? Be- 
cause they have found them to be spiritless, and willing to 
submit to remain in a state of degradation in the Church. I 
am aware that these remarks will be construed by the stick- 
lers for the present form of government, as calculated to 
promote schism. But we here declare we are inimical to 
schism, and deprecate a division in the church. We believe 
that it is essential to her prosperity that she admit into her 
government her private members. It appears strange to us, 
that the people who have the right to have a voice in the choice 
of their civil rulers, should be content to have no say in the 
management of their spiritual concerns. At the time that 
our church government was formed, men had but little no- 
tion of civil liberty, and as little of religious freedom. It is 
not then surprising that a church government founded by a 
man who admired monarchy, should be despotic ; but when 
the sun of liberty is in his meridian splendor, it will be 
wonderful to us, if a despotic government should be suffered 
to continue. 
| A Lay Member of the M. E. Church. 
Centreville, E. Shore, Md. 
April 15th, 1822, t 
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62 Origin, &c. of “Mr Wesley’s Sons in the Gospel.” 


'YHE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, NATURE AND E.°TENT OF THE POW= 
ER EXERCISED BY THOSE MINISTERS {§ ENGLAND WHO 
STYLE THEMSELVES *‘MR WESLEY’S SONS iN THE GOS- 
PEL.” 

In a former number we said, Mr Wesley’s government 
was of the patriarchal kind, and that it could not be admi- 
nistered by a successor. ‘The reasons why a government of 
the above description cannot be made hereditary, are, be- 
cause it would not be just. A father of a family can have no 
right to confer on one or more of his sons the same power 
over their brethren which he himself exercised as a parent. 
And because the sons, if they think and feel as free-born 
men are wont to think and feel, would not submit to such 
dominion of men who are only their equals. 

While Mr Wesley retained his strength and vivacity, he 
managed the most of the principal affairs of the societies 
himself; but when the work greatly increased, and his 
strength began to fail, he not only employed assistants in 
the respective circuits, but a few individuals to be a kind of 
privy council to him. In process of time, these well-meaning 
men gained an ascendancy over him, which eventuated in 
what he called the « Deed Poll.” That instrument convey- 
ed to one hundred of the travelling preachers, therein named, 
and their successors, all Mr Wesley’s right and title in and 
to the use of the chapels, and all his power over tlie preach- 
ers and people, with authority to fill up all vacancies hap- 
pening in their board. ‘Thus originated the power of Mr 
Wesley’s * Sons in the Gospel,’ and thus did one hundred of 
them become perpetual fathers over their brethren and the 
people, and formed what may, perhaps, be styled a Patriar- 
chial Aristocracy. 

This arrangement, as might have been expected, gave 
great offence to many of the preachers whose names were 
not inserted in the * Deed Poll,’ some of them left the socie- 
ty, and Mr Pillmore, who was among the dissatisfied, came 
over to America in disgust. To satisfy the discontented, it. 
became necessary, after Mr ¥’s death, to admit as many of 
the preachers into the conference as thought proper to at- 
tend, but after a few years this privilege was withheld. 

To supply the want of Mr W’s superintendance, certain 
local authorities were instituted. Districts were formed 
throughout the whole work, including four or five circuits 
each. Al! the Travelling Preachers in each district consti- 
tuted a district committee, the chairman of which was at. 
first elected by the committee out of their own body ; but 
subsequently the chairman of each district was chosen by 
ballot of the conference after the names of all the. preachers 
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of the districts had been read out by the Secretary. The dis- 
trict committees were clothed with authority to try and sus- 
pend preachers whe were found immora!—to decide con- 
cerning the building of chapels—to examine the demands 
from the circuits respecting the support of the preachers and 
their families—to elect a representative to attend and form 
a committee four days before the meeting of the conference, 
in order to prepare a draft of the stations for the ensuing 
year. But they could not make a rule, expel a preacher, or 
station the preachers, these acts belonged exclusively to the 
conference.* 

A few years after the establishment of district meetings, 
the people began to awake_up to a view of the state of degra- 
dation to which they were reduced by the preachers exer- 
cising over them an unlimited power, and made a resolute 
effort to curtail the power ofthe conference. Meetings of the 
people took place in many parts of the west; numerous 
pamphlets were written, and much light elicited. The lead- 
ing men in the opposition required, that the societies should 
have the privilege of receiving and excluding private mem- 
bers, either in person or by their !eaders, who should act as 
their representatives ; ‘That every class should have power to 
choose its own leader, and to change unsuitable persons ; 
That the leaders’ meeting should form a court of trial 3 
That every private member of society, censured or expel- 
Jed, should have a right of appeal from the decision of a 
leaders’ meeting to the next quarterly meeting conference ; 
and every local preacher, trustee, steward, and leader, 
should have an appeal from the quarterly meeting to the 
district meeting ; ‘That the leaders’ meeting nominate, and 





* Those district meetings appear to have been borrowed from the 
district plan in this country, which obtained as early as 1785; but dis- 
trict meetings in England were unknown, until after Mr Wesley’s 
death, which happened in 791. But these sagacious men across the wa- 
ter have improved on our district plan. The chairman of a district Ja- 
bors in common with his brethren in a station or circuit ; he acts as 
chairman tor the annual D. Meeting, and has authority to call an extra 
meeting when in hisjudgment a case may require prompt interference. 
Thus economy is united with efficiency. But agreeably to our plan, a 
Presiding Elder rides post throughout the bounds of his district four 
times a year; he holds no particular station or circuit ; is an extra bur- 
den upon the people, and Beery powerful engine in the hands of the 
Bishop. Ar. Snglish pre#tfer who had been persecuted by one of our P. 
Elders, once said of that order of men, “ Presiding Elders are an order 
of men not known in ancijent or modern history. We know what Elders 
are, but what are Presiding Elders. Are they bishops, friars, deans, or 
cardinals? They are an order of men unknown in primitive methodism, 
removable at Mr Asbury’s pleasure, the mere creatures of arbitrary 
power. From such, good Lord deliver me,” Perhaps some persons 
would not be very far trom saying amen, | 
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the society elect, the stewards every two years. That oné 
or more delegates should be chosen annually from the Q. M. 
Conference, to attend with an equal number of Travelling 
Preachers at the district meeting, possessed of equal power 
with the preachers, to transact all the business of the re- 
spective circuits which they represent ; That the delegates 
assembled in the district meetings should elect one or more 
of their body to attend an equal number of travelling preach- 
ers at the conference, possessed of equal powers with them 
in every respect. These demands, though founded in the ob- 
vious rights of the people, were too great to be acceded to 
by the conference. However, the conference saw the time 
was come to give up some portion of their power, or lose 
all. Tlfey accordingly made the following declaration : That 
the leaders’ meeting should have a right to declare any per- 
son 6n trial improper to be received into society, and that 
after such declaration the superintendant should not admit 
such person into the society—That no person should be ex- 
pelled from the society for immorality, till such immorality 
was proved at a leaders’ meeting—That no person should 
be appointed a leader or steward, or be removed from his of- 
fice, but in conjunction with a leaders’ meeting, the nomi- 
nation to be in the superintendant, and the approbation or 
disapprobation in the leaders’ meeting. That no temporal 
matters should be transacted by the district committees un- 
til the approbation of the respective quarterly meetings was 
obtained—That the societies should annually have a fair and 
full account ofall disbursements of moneys received by col- 
Je. tions or otherwise—That all rules which relate to the 
societies should be published—And that all new rules which 
might be made by the conference, should be submitted to the 
judgment of the first quarterly meeting in any given circuit: 
and if the major part of the meeting, in conjunction with the 
preachers, should be of opinion, that the enforcing of such 


rule in that circuit would be injurious to the prosperity of 


that circuit; it should not be enforced in opposition to the 
judgment of such quarterly meeting before the second con- 
ference. But if the rule should be confirmed by the second 
conference, it should then be binding on the whole connec- 
tion. 

In their address to the societies, the conference speak in 
the following manner respecting the above regulations :— 
“Thus, brethren, we have given up the greatest part of our 
executive government into your hands. We have delivered 
the whole of our yearly collections to your management. The 
conference (only) reserve to itself the management of its own 
book concerns. The whole management of our temporal con- 
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cerns may now be truly said to be invested in the Quarterly 
Meetings, the district meetings having nothing left them but 
a negative. Our societies have a full check on the superin- 
tendent by the means of their leaders’ meeting, in regard to 
the introduction of persons into society ; whilst the super- 
intendent has sufficient scope allowed him for the increase 
of the societies, not only according to the common course of 
things, but at the times of remarkabie out-pourings of the 
spirit of God. ‘The members of our societies are delivered 
from every apprehension of clandestine expulsion ; as that 
superintendent would be bold indeed, who would act with 
partiality or injustice in the presence of the whole meeting 
of leaders. Thrre is now no society-ofiicer among us, who 
can be refeived without the consent of that meeting to which 
he particularly belongs: nor can any officer be appointed, 
except upon the same plan. In order to prevent any degree 
of precipitation in making of new rules, and to obtain infor- 
mation of the sentiments of our people on every such rule, 
we.have agreed to the article under the seventh head, by 
which no regulations will .be finally confirmed, till after a 
year’s consideration, and the knowledge of the sentiments of 
the connexion at large, through the medium of their public 
oflicers.”,—No brake ‘* As to delegates, the conference ha- 
ving maturely considered the subject, are thoroughly per- 
suaded, with many of our societies, whose letters have been 
read in full conference, that they cannot admit any but re- 
gular Travelling Preachers’ into their body, either in con- 
ference or district meetings, and preserve the system of 
Methcdism entire, particularly the itinerant plan, which 
they are determined to support.” 

It will be seen by every reader, that in the above compro- 
mise the conference gave up a very small part of their pow- 
er, they still retained the unlimited sovereignty of the whole 
connexion, with full power to legislate without constituents, 
and consequently without being amenable to any power un- 
der heaven for their legislative acts. Notwithstanding the 
numerous attempts which have been made in the cotirse of 
these last fifteen years, to wrest a portion of this awful pow- 
er out of their hands, they have succeeded in securing the 
whole, and have established over the English Methodists, 
never to be changed, a government equally as despotic as 
that at Rome. 

We are sorry to see such a family likeness in Mr Wes- 
ley’s § sons in the gospel’ on both sides of the Atlantic. An 
undue love of power seems to be a leading feature in them 
all. We are not disposed to attribute this to their natural dis- 
positions, although some of them are not the most meek men 
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in all the earth, nor are we inclined to charge it to the rela- 
tion they bear the one to the other as brethren of the same 
family ; but, we are of opinion, it has grown out of the cir- 
cumstances in which they have been placed, and the educa- 
tion they have received. The son of amonarch, when sur- 
rounded by decile subjécts and flattering tutors, is very apt 
to behheve that he has in his veins blood of a superior quali- 
ty to that of his fellow beings, and that consequently the 
subjects of the realm ought to obey him as promptly as they 
obeyed his father. A small portion of common sense, and a 
little of the American equalizing principle, would bring 
suc! legitimates to think more soberly of their claims to im- 
plicit obedience. W. 


aD 2": €D 3: ae 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
Furtruer Notice or Tue Case oF BEVERLY ALLEN. 


Mr Editor—J) am pleased at the honést candor of your 
Worthy correspondent, ‘* Senex toa Methodist,” page 35, 
No. I. of Yol. LI. of the Repository. Such frankness is en- 
titled to the respectful consideration of every Methodist par- 
ticularly, and of all your readers generally. It evinces that 
your correspondent is open and free to the conviction of any 
error which he may inadvertently fall into, and is an evi- 
dence to your readers that truth and correct information are 
the objects he has in view. Such a course must certainly en- 
title such correspondents to an additional confidence, in the 
estimation of every candid and impartial reader. And your 
promptitude, as Editor, in giving such corrections publicity, 
does credit to yourself and to your Repository ; and goes to 
confirm the impartiality and credibility of the writers, the 


Editor, and the work, It will naturally be said, “If there’ 


be an error, the door is open for a correction, in a fair, ho- 
nest and ingénuous manner—and, consequently, those who 
captiously find fault, and censure verbally, in certain cor- 
ners and circles, without making any written response, ren- 
der themselves suspicious of the want of open fairness, of a 
laudable design to give correct information to the public, or 
of their want of ability or vouchers to correct, refute, or an- 
swer, what they petulently censure, and ill-naturedly pro- 
scribe. Such are not entitled to much notice, credit, or con- 
fidence. 

Permit me, Mr Editor, to give your readers a little fur- 
ther information with respect to B. Allen ; I am sure it will 
be acceptable to the ingenuous Senew. In Bishop Asbury’s 
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Tradition of the Elders. 


Journal, A.D. 1794, Vol. II. page 184, it is recorded thus : 
«Poor Beverly Allen, who has been going from bad to 
worse these seven or eight years—speaking against me to 
preachers and people, and writing to Mr Wesley and Dr 
Coke, and being thereby the source of most of the mischief 
that has followed; and lastly, having been agent for Mr 
——, is now secured in jail for shooting Major Forsyth 
through the head. The Major was Marshal for the Federal 
Court in Georgia, and was about to serve a writ upon B. A. 
The master-picce of all is, a petition is prepared, declaring 
him to have shewn marks of insanity previous to his killing 
the Major! ‘The poor Methodists also must unjustly be put 
to the rack on his account, although he has been expelled from 
amongst us these two years. Ihave had my opinion of him 
these nine years; and gave Dr ©. my thoughts of him be- 
fore his ordination. I pity, I pray for him—that if his life 
is given up to justice, his soul may yet be saved.” It will be 
noted that these occurrences were from more than 28 to up- 
wards of 30 years ago. 
I feel no temptation to censure Senex in the least, on ac- 
count of the error he inadvertently made with respect to 
dates, &c. His apology is satisfactory. I only aim, by cor- 
rection, to prevent the reader from taking up a mistaken 
idea ; and also to give a just view of the question. I admit 
that the Methodists at first did suffer reproach and 
scandal from their enemies, but unjustly, on account of that 
lamentable occurrence, until the public gof to understand 
correctly that B. A. had been expelled from the connexion 
for so long a time previous to the transaction. The know- 
ledge of which wiped off the scandal, and must keep us clear 
of it. A METHODIST. 
ad 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITOR?I. 
THE TRADITION OF THE ELDERS : 


Or, as some call it, 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 


This is a brilliant period for the shores of our Chesapeake, 
and the Baltimore Conference. The mantles of our Pig- 
mans* and Cassells have again fallen upon the favorite sons 





* Ignatius, Pigman, one of the early Methodist preachers, was a natu- 
ral, rather than a self-taught orator. At one period of his life, by a train 
of untoward circumstances, he became obnoxious to a considerable de- 
gree of public prejudice and censure ; and yet, at that very time, in his 
native place, surrounded by his greatest opposers, such was the power 
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68 Tradition of the Elders. 


of Maryland. After two days of debates and explanations, 
the resolution to pronounce the act of the late G. Confer- 
ence, respecting the choice of P. Elders unconstitutional, was 
indefinitely postponed 49 to 26. The opposers of the resolu- 
tion would fain have dissuaded ifs friends from bringing it 
forward at this time; but when it was submitted, they 
shrunk not from the discussion. "his result is highly grati- 
fying in many respects; we were particularly pleased to 
find thatso much amicable feeling remained after the ques- 
ticn was put to rest; and we trast that this trial of 





of his ‘eloquence, that he could work upon their feelings in a manner 
which surprised and confounded them. His surviving ‘hearers to this 
dav give him the precedence of all other speakers. “here seems to be 
sufficient evidence to induce us to place him among the great natural ora- 
tors who have appeared in different ages and countries,and indeed,if we 
might adopt the rute in order to determine the native countries of ora- 
tors, which naturalists do, in order to ascertain the native regions of 
certain trees and frnits, viz. whenever they are found wild in the forests, 
ia which produces fruit in perfection when the 
surr unding grow!) ‘e cleared away, and it is exposed to the sun. 
W might safely pronounce the shores of the Chesapeake, to be a native 
country of orators Men, women, and childrea, learned and unlearned, 
rich and poor, can all relate anecdotes of the effects of Mr Pigman’s 
preaching. Unfortunately it should seom, that be furnishes another 
melancholy example of the danger of trusting to native powers of elo- 
cution, and neglecting tocultivate them. It is highly probable, that, if 
the consciousness of his mighty energies, as is too often the case,thad 
not allured him from the closet, he might have escaped all the mistor- 
tunes of his life, anfl left a name among the foremost in the rolls of fame. 
Mr Pigman was once preaching on the commons in Baltimore. and in 
illustrating the jovS of a Converted penitent, he introduced a sailor, 
who, after a long and tempestuous voyage, descries land; but using a 
landsman phrase, @ sailor, who was lying on the grass, sprang up, and 
. 


49> 


cried out in his wonted tone **/and hoo! 

We txuke occasion to bring into view, the talents of our public speak- 
ers, not from any affectation of vanity, but to convince our friends, that 
the effects which they have witnessed, were produced by adequate 
causes, and our opponents, too, if they should chance tobe among our 
readers. We have realiy had men among us from the beginning, who 
were inferior to none, who lived inthe same time, and plate. Sev- 
eral of the members ofthe Baltimore conference, who have been in the 
habit of hearing our statesmen and councillors, declare that they seldom 
if ever heard a speech to surpass that of our Apollos on the present oc- 
casion, and we are sure that in this julgment they do not greatly err, as 
brethren cannot be easily blinded by party favoritism, while matters 
of controversy engender keen feelings of resistance. He who can extort 
admiration from a rival brother in the heat of debate, displays the ¢reat- 
est resources of his art, and must be a‘master indeed. We are not ig- 
norant that it was said on the floor of the conference, that the argu- 
ments were not new; but this was disingenuous. It is a mere matter of ac- 
cident with the genuine orator, whether he or another, first advanced 
anidea. It is the privilege of such geniuses to give new lustre to every 
subject they touch. We consider this as an era in our conference,: and 
if there be not something radically defective in our system, we are des- 
tined to rise to new and unexampled degrees of eminence. 
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Tradition of the Elders. 69 


strength will serve to abate that air of contempt heretofore 
but too visible in the manner of certain brethren, and produce 
a more respectful tone of feeling in the breasts of those who 
have the mortification to find themselves in a minority, they 
will not surely deem it a great act of condescension to treat 
their brethren in the majority as equals. ‘Che address it is 
said, has the merit of being well composed. It is unusually 
Jong, and some say, remarkable for pushing assumptions to 
their extremest consequences—* If the sky shall fall we will 
catch larks.’? The writers of the address wanted nothing but 
facts and arguments to have secured to them a complete vic- 
tory. We hope that so much talent will never again be so 
much misplaced. How such acute logicians should have been 
so little versed in the art of divining,is matter of surprise. 
This immense display of art, could only have been intended 
for the north and the east, where it is as unavailing as Per- 
sian numbers against Grecian tactics. The chief speakers in 
behalf of the powers of the G. Conference, are in several res- 
pects dissimilar to each other: Mr was marked by the 
genius of oratory for her own, she gave him a memory as 
true as a mirror and of the utmost tenacity, gifted him rich- 
ly with taste, and inspired him with undaunted heroism, 
but unfortunately, from some cause or other, the bees ne- 
xlected to settle on his lips,* and the ardor of his mind par- 
takes more of the nature of earthly fires than of the light- 
ning of heaven, but, notwithstanding his want of tone and 
melody of voice, and defect in the art of condensing his 
thoughts, he is a formidable rival, and if he shall give more 
of his days and nights to writing and pruning, will rank high 
among the first class of orators. Mr , on the contrary, 
wants nothing but physical force, nature and art have vied 
with each other in enriching and embellishing his mind. He 
is unquestionably a most skilful debater. A head so cool 
and so clear, is rarely found in any deliberative body. We 
have to regret that we may not give an abstract of this inte- 
resting debate, as the address is inaccessible to us, and we 
chuse not to trust to memory. 

Taking the address as we may safely do, as an expression 
of the opinions of its authors and advocates, we may give a 
satisfactory view of the final form into which the question in 
dispute is likely to resolve itself. This we have already ex- 
pressed in our motto, “ The Tradition of the Elders’’—that 
is to say, this controversy cannot be carried on without o- 
bliging the opposers of the powers of the G. Conference to 











* T he ancients used to say of those who were remarkable for sweet 
or honied accents, that the bees settled on their lips as they slept in their 
cradles, , 
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say in effect, that a usage or custom ought to continue be- 
cause it has been—that it is not old because it is right, but 
right because it is old—for the restriction cannot be made to 
apply at all unless it is construed so as to embrace al! the 
existing rules. They must argue, therefore, that the G. Con- 
ference of 1808, did not intend that any of these should be 


altered by any G. Conference, and of course it was wrong 


for the G. Conference of 1820, to alter one of them. 

The change contemplated by the G. Conference is recom- 
mended in the address, provided all the A. Conferences a- 
gree to it. But the Mississippi Conference would not agree 
to it, and was only prevailed upon by the presiding bishop 
to suspend its vote till next year. We predicted precisely 
such a state of things, and sti!l wonder above measure how 
the authors of the address could have been induced to be- 
lieve in a different result. gee: URIEL. 


——S 3 ED 3: Gia 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
EXTRACTS, &c. 


At a conference held in Bristol, England, in 1745, it was 
asked, * Is Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Independent Church 
Government, most agreeable to reason?” 

The following answer was given :— 

«s The plain origin of church government seems to be this 
—Christ sends forth a person to preach the Gospel, some 
of those who hear hi:n, repent, and believe in Christ ; they 
then desire him to watch over them, to build them up in 
faith, and to instruct them in the way of holiness. Here 
then is an independent congregation, subject to no pastor 
but their own, neither liable to be controlled in things spir- 
itua', by any other man, or body of men whatsoever. But 
soon after, some persons, from other parts, who were occa- 
sionally present, whilst he was speaking in the name of the 
Lord, beseech him to come over and help them also. He 
complies, yet not till he confers with the wisest and holiest 
of his congregation, and with their consent, appoints some 
who have gifts and grace to watch over his flock in his ab- 
sence. If it shall please God to raise a new flock, in a new 
place, before he leaves them, he does the same thing, ap- 
pointing one whom God hath fitted for the work, to watch 
over these souls also. In like manner, in every place where 
it pleased God to gather + little flock by his word, he ap- 
points one in his absence to take the oversight of the rest, 
to assist them as of the ability which God giveth. 
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The Visible Church. 71 


«‘ These are deacons, or servants of the church, and they 
Jook upon their first pastor as the common Father of all 
these congregations, and regard him in the same light, and 
esteem him still as the shepherd of their souls. , 

‘‘These congregations are not strictly independent, as 
they depend upon one pastor, though not upon each other. 
As these congregations increase, and the deacons grow in 
years and grace, they wil! need other subordinate deacons 
or helpers, in respect of whom they may be called Presby- 
ters, or Elders, as their Father in the Lord may be called 
Bishop or Overseer of them all.” 

The above view of the origin of church government, is a 
portrait of the origin of the government of the Methodist So- 
ciety in England, as it existed in Mr Wesley’s day, and is 
what we understand to be a patriarchical form of church 
government. A patriarch is one who governs by paternal 
right, he is properly the father and ruler of a family, wheth- 
er natural, civil, or ecclesiastical ; hence the government of 
such an one is called patriarchical. 

QUERY.—Has the Pairiarch, upon his decease, a right 
to appoint a successor to rule over these churches which he 
may have been instrumental in planting ? 

An answer to the above Query will gratify 
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THE VISIBLE CHURCH. 


Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God? Be not deceived, neither fornicators, nor adulte- 
rers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, 
nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor ex- 
tortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. 1. Cor. chap. VI. 
ver.9, 10. 

Let this text be taken in conjunction with Gal. V. ver. 
19, 21. «* Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are 
these, adultery, fornication,uncleanness, laciviousness,idola- 
try, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife, se- 
ditions. heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, reviling, 
and stich like, of the which I teJl you now, as I have told 
you before, that they who do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God’’—and will they not throw some light upon 
the controversy about the visible church. All the advocates 
for the divine right of ordination and the apostolical succes- 
sion, are strenuous supporters of the visibility of the church. 
According to these men, there must always have been, and 
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always will be, a visible church, in its ministers and sacra- 
ments; but the personal virtue of its ministers and mem- 
bers is not generally insisted upon by them as essential : 
with St. Paul, on the contrary, personal qualifications are 
of primary importance. The expressions, know ye not—be 
not deceived—the works of the flesh are manifest—natural- 
ly lead us to conceive that in those days the visibility of the 
church consisted in certain well known moral characteristics. 
Mysticism and theory—opinions and feelings, to say the best 
of them, can only have an indirect bearing upon a visible 
church ; and the apparatus of ordination and sacraments 
are too mechanical to become standard proofs. —_se_ 

The word, Inherit, used in this text, and so many others, 
seems to be employed with an allusion to the ancient inherit- 
ances of the Jews, in the land of Canaan or promise, as it is 
derived from lots, and giving or naming. Itis well known 
that all the possessions of that people were divided by lot. 
All claims to those lots or inheritances were investigated 
with a strict regard to legal forms ; but an inheritance in the 
kingdom of God, or the church, dees not depend on a genea- 
logical table or record. ‘The clearest evidence of a descent 
from a tribe or family, would avail nothing towards settling 
a claim or title under the gospel. 

The vices mentioned in tlie text, should be taken in their 
most simple and definite meaning, as they are severally un- 
derstood. When they are mentioned in the abstract, the 
stress is laid, not upon them, but rather upon “ they who do 
such things.” <A striking instance of forcing a construction 
in this case, is observable in the word heresy. ‘The church, 
according to the Romish creed, is the infallible expounder 
of scripture ; and a!l, who dissent in opinion from her, are 
heretics. This doctrine, which has been such a fruitful source 
of injustice and cruelty, is corrected by St. Paul himself, 
who worshipped God in the very way his countrymen called 
heresy, and who would not have a man rejected on the 
charge of heresy, until he had been admonished a first and a 
second time. Now, among those who allow of liberty of 
thought and of conscience, (we believe Paul was of this num- 
ber) men are not wont to be admonished for their opinions, 
as it is not deemed a crime for them to differ in judgment 
from others. This assumption of the criminality, or damna- 
ble nature of a dissent from established opinions, is nothing 
more than a consequence of the doctrine of ecclesiastical in- 
fallibility. Whoever disbelieves the latter, is not self-con- 
demned for the former. 

__ ‘That the Kingdom of God, in many places of the N. Tes- 
tament, means the church, is so universally admitted; that 
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mM no proof need be added on this occasion ; nor does it seem 
to need proof that it may be taken in this sense in the text. 
All the difficulty will be in the attempt to apply these ad- 
mitted constructions to our position respecting the visibility 
; of the church: And here we cannot conceal the satisfaction | 
it gives us to find, that our task is rather negative than po- ¢ 
sitive—rather to shew what the church is not, than what it ; 
is—for tliis is not only the more easy, bat the less offensive 
undertaking. Instead of acting the part ofa judge in equity, 
we are only to shew cause, &c. The text or as we might 
call it, statute, is explicit, and leaves nothing to be implied 
or inferred—*‘ they shall not inherit.” Be not deceived in 
? your expectations or calculations ; if you are living in such 
and such practices, you shall not inherit: these causes of 
themselves, were there no other, would be sufficient to ex- 
clude you. It matters not under what title you claim—the 
ancientness of the date, the number and the forms of the 
prescriptions shall avail you nothing ; ‘if you do such 
things,” you “shall not inherit.”” Privation, or loss of inhe- 
ritance in the church or kingdom of God, does not depend 
exclusively upon the execution of discipline ; or, as some 
speak, canon law. Church officers may be ignorant of or neg- 
ligent in their duty ; but the proof is proof of fact—and 
though it could be conceaied froém every body but ourselves, 
we could not inherit. ‘The cule applies to ourselves, as well 
ag to our judgment of others. It is a standard for all cases, 
for it is the judgment of God. But our object is to apply it 
f universally to communities as well as individuals. It is as 
true of an hundred or a thousand as of cne—of the highest 
as the lowest—of the most public as of the most private in- 
dividual. If one man is liable to be excluded from the cliurch, 
that is any church, for any one of these vices, the sa::e lia- ; 
bility must extend to all. But if all the ministers and mem- 
bers of any church should tacitly or formally agree to alldw 
one another to induige in them with impunity, the doctrine 
could not be thus invalidated—* they could not inherit: A 
christian, or a christian minister, without morality, is a 
contradiction in terms. Murderers are murderers, not chris- 
tians—idolaters are idolaters, not christians: and so of the 
rest, whether fornicators, or adulterers, or drunkards, or ex- 
| tortioners, though they may profess to be christians, they have 
‘ lost their visible character ; they can give no sensible evi- 
dence of their right to inherit. Begin with a hierarchy, 
and extend the application of the rule to all forms and names 
of christianity. Popes, Archbishops, Bishops, Priests, or 
Elders, Deacons, &c. &c. preachers, whether ordained or 
unordained, &c. &c. have neither part nor lot in the king- 
dom of God, if * they do such things.”” The form or act of 
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excommunication, or expulsion, adds nothing to the crime } 
it is merely a provision against false accusation and unjust 
expulsion. Ifa pope, for instance, were guilty of any of 
these vices, and all the world were ignorant of if, save one 
person, that one individual must judge him according to the 
rule laid down in the text. 

Religion is properly divisible into inward and outward ; 
or, which is the same thing, spirit and body. The inward 
and spiritual part of religion is not cognizable by human 
senses by any direct or immediate process. As we must 
judge of the tree by its fruits, so we can only judge of prin- 
ciples by their consequences. The body, or external part of 
religion only, can be made visible. Qur article of religion 
seems to be defective. ‘* The visible church is a congrega- 
tion of faithful men,”’ (or believers, as we may presume the 
meaning to be) but their faith or belief is not visible, it must 
be shewn by their works. This is St. James’s rule—* I 
will shew you my faith by my works”’—* faith without 
works is dead, (or aseless) being alone.” It is greatly to be 
regretted that so little attention should have been paid to 
practical facts among the professors of religion. ‘The Ro- 
manists ted the wey, and those whe came after them seem to 
have considered it to be a matter of duty or necessity to em- 
ulate them in contending for the visibility of the church. In 
the true spirit of the ancient pharasaic Jews, we hear from 
all parties, ** The temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord are we !”—** come not nigh me, for I am holier than 
thou.” As in the dispensation of grace under the Gospel, 
God is no respecter of persons, so the influence and effects 
of vice operate alike on all without respect to party preju- 
dice or influence. In a company of drunkards, composed of 
equal numbers of al} denominations of professed christians. 
the most competent judge would be unable to detect any 
countervailing influence from their peculiar opinions and 
professions. The effects of intoxicating liquors, or drugs, 
differ in different men only as their constitutional tempera- 
ment, but taken in sufficient quantity, and they will make 
every man dead drunk. Should a whole congregation be co- 
vered as the prophet speaks, with the ‘shameful spewing” 
of drunkenness, what would become of their visibility ? 
Would it not require a nice eye to discover it? But the 
priest and the people restored again to their senses, might 
not the pure word be preached and the sacraments be duly 
administered according to Christ’s ordinance? True if no 
human power shou d interfere, they might retain all the 
forms of devotion; but the glory would depart. The king 
would forsake them, and withhold all the benefits of his 
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kingdom. Their character as a church, in the judgment of 
God, would be forfeited, and before it could be regained, 
they would have to repent and do their first works. ‘Those 
who give themselves up to sensual indulgences, must needs 
suffer their depraving influence upon their moral and physi- 
cal faculties. It is true of all who live in such pleasures, 
that their feeling for religious pleasures is deadened by them, 
« She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she fiveth.” The 
piety of a Romish and a Protestant thief, would not differ 
essentially in the judgment of God, and its visible marks in 
both, would be destroyed by their detection. The only me- 
dium through which we can discern christianity is christian 
morality. . 

We do not mean to affirm that there was no visible church 
among * the holy apostolical Roman Catholics,” because in 
our judgment the sacrament was not duly administered among 
them—the priests withholding the cup from the people, &c. 
or, because many things were taught centrary to our opinion 
of the pure word of God. But we do affirm that those Roman 
Catholic Popes, and Bishops, and priests, and people, who 
were fornicators and adulterers, and effeminate, and abusers 
of themselves with mankind, and thieves, and cevetous, and 
drunkards, and revilers, and extortioners, had no more ine 
heritance in the kingdom of God, than the same classes of 
offenders have among those whom they call heretics. The 
visibility of the church in both cases is out of the question. 
We see only sin and wickedness. Now, it is notorious, that 
there have been very wicked men, and communities of men, 
among Romanists and Protestant-establishments and dis- 
senters—and yet there may have been remnants in all cases, 
who bowed not the knee to Baal. Indeed, the reasoning of 
St. Paul, respecting the Jewish church and polity, seems to 
be in most particulars, applicable to the christian church. 
As the former forfeited their inheritance in the land of pro- 
mise by their crimes, so may the latter be deprived of theirs 
under the gospel. A church whose vices are more visible 
than its virtues, has but little whereof to glory, if it glory 
not in its own shame; and this is in a greater or less de- 
gree the case with all those who aim to proselyte whole na- 
tions and societies of men. The Romanists entailed upon 
themselves all the ignorance and barbarism of those nations 
whom they forced within their own pale. Mahomet burden- 
ed and disgraced his cause with all the fierce and savage 
manners of the wandering hordes who were compelled by 
the terror and force of his arms to embrace his belief; and 
the same fatality followed the same policy, as far as it was 
imitated by protestants. 
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excommunication, or expulsion, adds nothing to the crime 3 
it is merely a provision against false accusation and unjust 
expulsion. Ifa pope; for instance, were guilty of any of 
these vices, and all the world were ignorant of if, save one 
person, that one individual must judge him according to the 
rule laid down in the text. 

Religion is properly divisible into inward and outward ; 
or, which is the same thing, spirit and body. The inward 
and spiritual part of religion is not cognizable by human 
senses by any direct or immediate process. As we must 
judge of the tree by its fruits, se we can only judge of prin- 
ciples by their consequences. The body, or external part of 
religion only, can be made visible. Qur article of religion 
seems to be defective. ‘* The visible church is a congrega- 
tion of faithful men,” (or believers, as we may presume the 
meaning to be) but their faith or belief is not visible, it must 
be shewn by their works. This is St. James’s rule—* J 
will shew you my faith by my works”’—* faith without 
works is dead, (or useless) being alone.” It is greatly to be 
regretted that so little attention should have been paid to 
practical facts among the professors of religion. ‘The Ro- 
manists 'ed the way, and those whe came after them seem to 
have considered it to be a matter of duty or necessity to em- 
ulate them in contending for the visibility of the church. In 
the true spirit of the ancient pharasaic Jews, we hear from 
all parties, ‘* The temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord are we !”—** come not nigh me, for I am holier than 
thou.” As in the dispensation of grace under the Gospel, 
God is no respecter of persons, so the influence and effects 
of vice operate alike on all without respect to party preju- 
dice or influence. In a company of drunkards, composed of 
equal numbers of al} denominations of professed christians. 
the most competent judge would be unable to detect any 
countervailing influence from their peculiar opinions and 
professions. ‘The effects of intoxicating liquors, or drugs, 
differ in different men only as their constitutional tempera- 
ment, but taken in sufficient quantity, and they will make 
every man dead drunk. Should a whole congregation be co- 
vered as the prophet speaks, with the * shameful spewing” 
of drunkenness, what would become of their visibility ? 
Would it not require a nice eye to discover it? But the 
priest and the people restored again to their senses, might 
not the pure word be preached and the sacraments be duly 
administered according to Christ’s ordinance? True if no 
human power shou d interfere, they might retain all the 
forms of devotion; but the glory would depart. The king 
would forsake them, and withhold all the benefits of his 
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kingdom. Their character as a church, in the jadgment of 
God, would be forfeited, and before it could be regained, 
they would have to repent and do their first works. Those 
who give thems:lves up to sensual indulgences, must needs 
suffer their depraving influence upon their moral and physi- 
cal faculties. It is true of all who live in. such pleasures, 
that their feeling for religious pleasures is deadened by them, 
«¢ She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she fiveth.” The 
piety of a Romish and a Protestant thief, would not differ 
essentially in the judgment of God, and its visible marks in 
both, would be destroyed by their detection. The only me- 
dium through which we can discern christianity is christian 
morality. . 

We do not mean to affirm that there was no visible church 
among * the holy apostolical Roman Catholics,”’ because in 
our judgment the sacrament was not duly administered among 
them—the priests withholding the cup from the people, &c. 
or, because many things were taught centrary to our opinion 
of the pure word of God. But we do affirm that those Roman 
Catholic Popes, and Bishops, and priests, and people, who 
were fornicators and adulterers, and effeminate, and abusers 
of themselves with mankind, and thieves, and covetous, and 
drunkards, and revilers, and extortioners, had no more in- 
heritance in the kingdom of God, than the same classes of 
offenders have among those whom they call heretics. The 
visibility of the church in both cases is out of the question. 
We see only sin and wickedness. Now, it is notorious, that 
there have been very wicked men, and communities of men, 
among Romanists and Protestant-establishments and dis- 
senters—and yet there may have been remnants in all cases, 
who bowed not the knee to Baal. Indeed, the reasoning of 
St. Paul, respecting the Jewish church and polity, seems to 
be in most particulars, applicable to the christian church. 
As the former forfeited their inheritance in the land of pro- 
mise by their crimes, so may the latter be deprived of theirs 
under the gospel. A church whose vices are more visible 
than its virtues, has but little whereof to glory, if it glory 
not in its own shame; and this is in a greater or less de- 
gree the case with all those who aim to proselyte whole na- 
tions and societies of men. The Romanists entailed upon 
themselves all the ignorance and barbarism of those nations 
whom they forced within their own pale. Mahomet burden- 
ed and disgraced his cause with all the fierce and savage 
manners of the wandering hordes who were compelled by 
the terror and force of his arms to embrace his belief; and 
the same fatality followed the same policy, as far as it was 
imitated by protestants. 
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The favorite doctrines of visibility and unity, which have 
been sources of so much obscurity, uncertainty and division, 
by the aid of modern discovery and information, may be 
traced to a much more ancient and remote source, both a- 
mong christians and mahomedans, than was before suspect- 
ed. Almost all the peculiarities of the Romish church, and 
those also which were derived from the Romanists by the 
Botestants, are of immemorial usage among the Brahmans 
of India and others: and if we cannot, in every instance, 
trace their progress from cast to west, the likeness is too 
strong to leave any doubt of the affinity. It is probable that 
christians may have ploughed with the heifers of the druids; 
but if so, they only took at second hand what they might 
have had from the fountain of corruption itself. 

The most fierce and bloody contentions for the visibility 
and unity of the church, have been maintained in the most 
corrupt and degenerate times ; while all the vices enume- 
rated in the text, were practised in the utmost excess. Dark 
indeed have been the ages through which the profession of 
religion has been doomed to pass. May those ages of dark- 
ness suffice—a brighter day dawns upon us. We have the li- 
ving oracles, and are no longer obliged to fish for truth in the 
muddy waters of tradition. Why should we be decei\ed a- 
bout the negative marks and signs of christianity ? We now 
may know to a certainty where religion is not. Let us not 
seek the living among the dead. They who would claim to 
be a visible church, must wake to righteousness, and sin 
not. The light of a visible church shines so that men may 
see in its members their good works in such a point of light 
as to lead them to glorify their Father who is in heaven. 
We have no occasion to trembie like the followers of Brah- 

ma, for fear of the loss of cast and all its frightful conse- 
quences ; or lest we should be excommunicated by bell, 
book and candle-light, and the usual anathemas. Multiplied 
and varied forms, and paradoxical and useless opinions, are 
not imposed upon us as necessary to salvation. A moral visi- 
bility or evidence, is all that the gospel requires—the fruits 
which we must bring forth are fruits of righteousness. We 
cannot be deprived of the right of buying and selling for re- 
fusing to take the motto of any leader in our hands, or upon 
our foreheads. But let us not, on thts account, vainly flatter 
ourselves that we are above all law and accountability. We, 
too, must be tried and judged by the rule or law under 
which we are placed. We may not plead ignorance of a scrip- 
tural criterion, who profess to believe that the scriptures 
contain all things necessary to salvation ; so that whatsocv- 
er is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not re- 
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Varieties and Gleanings. 77 
quired of any man that.it should be believed as an article of 
faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation. From 
this sacred authority, we know so clearly who shall not ia- 
herit the kingdom of God, that our minds must be broucht 
under the most fatal deception before we can be induced to 


overlook the reprobating nature of sin 
Purno Pisticus 
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Varieties and Gleanings. 


ACOOUNT OF THE BEDOWEEN (OR BEDOUIN) 
ARABS. 


(From Betzoni’s “ Travels in Egypt and Nubia :”’ 4to Edit. London, 
1821. p. 146.) | 


«On the road between Siout and Tahta I met a body of 
Bedoween horsemen. I never had an opportunity of viewing 
these people more to advantage than at this time; and [ 
must observe that I never saw a finer set of men in my life. 
The horses were very strong, though not in fall flesh. The 
riders were clothed only with a kind of mantle, made of 
white woollen, of their own manufacturing, which covered 
the head and part of the body. They had very small saddles, 
contrary to the custom of this country ; were armed with 
guns, pistols, and swords ; and were going to Cairo to en- 
ter into the service of the Bashaw, who could find no other 
expedient for suppressing this body of freebooters, than of- 
fering to give them good pay, horses, and arms, and to send 
them to Mecca. This proposal had its due effect ; for all the 
young men have embraced it, and left the old men and wo- 
men in the deserts. In this manner the Bashaw entertains 
hopes of getting rid of the greater part, if not all, of these 
people, who are detested in the country, and, in case of any 
insurrection, will always avail themselves of it, to plunder. 
I passed through their camp, at the time of their conven- 
tion with the Bashaw, so that I escaped unmolested, and 
perhaps unnoticed, as I was covered with a large burnoose 
of their own fashion, and my beard was pretty long. Their 
tents consist of four sticks set in the ground, about a yard 
in height, to which is fastened one of their shawls as a cov- 
er, With another behind, so as to form a kind of shelter from 
the sun, wind, or dew. They generally pitch their camps 
near a fertile spot, but always at the foot of the desert, so 
that in case of surprise they are soon in their native coun- 
try ; like the crocodile, which enjoys the land, but when 
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disturbed, or at the approach of any person, immediately 
plunges into the river, as a place of safety. The women were 
all uncovered, and the children entirely naked. They are 
very frugal in their diet, and never drink any strong liquor. 
They are Arabs, but no more like the Arabs of Egypt than 
a freeman is like aslave. The Egyptian Arabs are accus- 
tomed to obey, but will not do any thing unless compelled by 
force. They are humbled, because they are continually un- 
der the rod ; and indolent, because they have no interest in 
any thing. But the wild Arabs, on the contrary, are con- 
stantly in motion, and labor to procure provisions for their 
beasts and themselves; and being in perpetual war with 
each other, their thoughts are incessantly employed in im- 
proving their arts of defence, or in obtaining plunder.” 
This description, as illustrative of the peculiar character 
of Isumac.’s descendants, drawn by the pen of Inspiration, 
nearly four thousand years ago, is highly interesting : 
«* And be will be a wild man; his hand will be against eve- 
yy man, and every man’s hand against him.” (Gen. xvi. 12.) 
Habits and dispositions so remarkable could only have been 
known to the Divine Omniscience ; nor could this branch of 
the vast family of ABrauam have been preserved, like their 
more favored brethren of Judea, in a state of separation 
from surrounding nations, but by the special Providence of 
Gop. ‘ Bold Infidelity, turn pale, and die!” A. B. 
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CHRIST THE POWER OF GOD,AND THE WISDOM OF GOD. 


1 Cor. i. 24, 
( From the Wesleyan- Methodist Magazine. ) 


Can this be Power, in prostrate 
grief, : 
O: Sorrow’s suffering sons the chief; 


Where night-dews fall, expos’d, a- 


lone, 

MEssIAuH pours the deepening 
groan! 

Low mvaning winds repeat his sighs; 

The murmuring streamlet sad re- 
plies ; 

While o’er his form, in fitful beams, 

The pale and solemn moonlight 
gleams. 


Oh, dread Gethsemane !—the fight 

Sustain’d on that tremendous night, 

When o’er the anointed victim 
flow’d 

The billows of the wrath of Gop,— 


When Hell’s dread Powers, in 
fiercest rage, 

A human Champion dar’d engage, 

No thought can reach, no tongue 
declare, 

But His, who wept and suffered 
there ! 


Be still, my spirit ! take thy stand 

Where, at their master’s kind com- 
mand, 

Remained the loved, the favored 
three. 

Who should have watched his ago- 
ny ; 

Who should have kept, in ceaseless 
pray: r, 

Their solemn 


sorrowing vigilS 
there ; 
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Who should !—but oh! to sympa- 
thize 
With Him, in vain an angel tries, 


Yet while the deadening bonds of 
sleep 
Entranc’d the weak Disciples keep, 
A Seraph, veil’d in clouds of night, 
In anguish at so strange a sight, 
Comes—oh, mysterious !—to sustain 
‘The sufferer mid’ his weight of pain; 
The feeble flesh to arm with power-- 
To mect that dark, that dreadful 
hour. 


Hush! ’tis the yoice of pleading 
prayer 

That trembles on the midnight air ! 

The Man oF Sorrows, in his grief, 

Disdains not to implore relief! 

Asks, while the gushing crimson 
flows, 

Wrung from his frame by mightiest 
woes, 

Asks that the cup, by Heaven ap- 
plied, 

If Heaven approve, be turn’d aside! 


It may not be! for in that hour, 
For in thatForm,JzHovan’s Power, 
By Him (IncarnateGop) display’d, 
Shall bruise th’ envenomed Ser- 
pent’s head ; ‘ 
Discharge the debt to vengeance 
due ; 
Life to a dying world renew ; 
Redeem the captives of the tomb, 
And Hell, and Death, to judgment 
doom ! 2 


Enough! the Powers of Darkness 
fail! 

Earth, shall thy feebler force pre- 
vail? 

I see thy banded hosts advance,— 

Dark Treachery, with looks ask- 
ance, 

And frenzied Rage, and Bigot Zeal, 

Hypocrisy, with mask of steel, 

Cunning, and Cruelty, and Pride,— 

"These, and a thousand fiends beside, 


Meek Lams or Gop! may yet my 
eye 

Trace thy sad steps to Calvary, 

With Zion’s weeping daughters join 

My flowing tears,—who cailed forth 
thine ! 

With mingled love and grief, I see 

‘Thy calm, thy patient dignity ; 


Divinely great amidst the proud, - 
In pity yearning o’er the crowd. 


My Saviour! yes, I see thee now, 

The thorn upon thy bleeding brow, 

Bearing for ine th’ accursed load, 

Tasting for me the wrath of (cop ; 

Enduring sorrow, anguish, death, 

From Heaven above, from Hell be- 
neath, 

Pouring for me, midst groans and 
cries, 

Thy spotless soul, a sacrifice. 


’Tis past! the hour of weakness 
ends ; 

The Conqueror in his might as- 
cends! 

Emerging glorious from the tomb, 

His light disparts the gathered 
gloom ; 

Reveals JEnovan’s smiling face, 

Mercy and ‘Truth in kind embrace ; 

Reveals the Hosts of Hell subdued; 

Reveals salvation thro’ his blood ! 


Ye Angel-Powers! who raptured 
gaze 

On Deity’s effulgent blaze, 

Oh, hither bend your lucid flight, 

And learn, on Calvary’s trembling 
height, 

Mysteries of wisdom, power, and 
love, 

Unpierced by lottiest minds above : 

Come, worship here! then glorious 
rise, 

And swell His triumph to the skies. 


Ye hallowed Spirits, long at rest, 

Eiders, and Saints, and Prophets 
blest, 

Who once, in mystic vision, saw 

This wondrous sight,approach with 
awe! 

Behold th’ expressive sign fulfilled, 

The dawn of Glory now revealed ; 

Behold! and, with the Church, a- 
dore 

That Sun, whose orb shall set no 
more. 


Jesus! Jkenovan’s PowERr confess’d, 
JEHOVAH’s WISDOM ever blessed : 
Oh! be it mine, in mute amaze, 
On dread Gethsemane to gaze! 
Oh! be it mine, with teartul eye, 
To follow Thee to Calvary ! 

To stand, with Mary, by thy Cross, 
Accounting all things else but loss! 
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With Mary let me, too, be found, On Him in humble faith attend, 
Full early on the hallowed ground; Till life’s mysterious journey end, 
Prepared to hear the Master’s Andthen,thro’Him,triumphant rise, 


voice, To bless my Saviour in the skies. 
Prepared to love, believe, rejoice ; A. B. 
oe 1 OO a 
GETHSEMANE. 


( From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine.) 
The night was still; no sound was _ His smilesmay from creation hide; 
heard, But ’tis the Gop of nature’s frown . 
Save Cedron’s waters’ gentle flow; He feels; and who may that abide? 
And paletheevening-starappear’d, What wonder, from their thrones 


Spectatress of the SavVIOUR’S woe. were bent 
Gethsemane that hour beheld All heaven, in mute astonishment ? 
A scene, that mocks the tales of eld. ; 
And whose the crime, and whose 
Their shadowy arms the cedars the wrong, 
spread, For which this agony he bore ; 
As if, in sympathy profound, And, spite of the angelic throng, 
They screen’d their Lorp’s devo- Why dropp’d his quivering limbs 
ted head.— with gore ?— 


But where are his disciples found? To shield us from offended Gop, 
Alas! that they alone should sleep, Hestoop’dtobear th’Avenger’s rod 


When thingsinanimate could weep! 
eathingsmanimate could weep! .. 1. were woes ineffable = 


See, from their bright pavilions ”*Tis ours to wonder and adore ; 


press And glowing with devotion feel 
Angels, their solace to afford, Redeeming love’s o’erwhelming 
Peopling the shades of loneliness, power, 


To succor their forsaken Lorp; Thus shall our pilgrimage of woe 
Self-exil’d trom thosesmilesof love, Bright interludes of rapture know, 
W hich animate the hosts above. H.S 


Shrouded in deep eclipse, the sun Bridlington, Feb, 13, 1822. 
To the Readers and Friends of the Wesleyan Repository. 


Errata.—The Editor baving been from home at the time when the first three sheets of the 
present Number were printed, some errors have escaped notice 

Page 43, 9th line from the top. for“ recurred” read recurrence. Page 57,2d line from the top 
expunge ‘‘ human” from the quotation. 


To THE FRIENDS OF THIS WORK, we tender our thanks 
for their favors in support of the common cause of Christian 
freedom. At the same time we conceive it to be our duty to 
inform them, that, unless an increase of patronage is speedi- 
ly received, it will be impossible to continue the publication 
of our and their Repository. Present receipts do not meet 
current expences. 

The questions seem to be fairly before the enlightened 
Methodists, Shall we have a free press? Or, Shall we yield 
to that species of opposition which is hinted at in the first 
article of the present number? If our patrons would suc- 
ceed in assisting the publication of the only free press we 
have at present, it isonly necessary for each of them to for- 
ward the names of one or more of their friends. Let this be 
done immediateiy, and free course will be given to the pub- 
licity of sentiments which even cur opponents themse!ves 
profess to admire. This must be our last appeal on this sub ject. 
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